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From the Editor 


Look for ASBJs 
digital-only sup- 
plement on how 
gaming is changing 
the educational 
landscape. You 
should receive it 

in your inbox in 
mid-January. 
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COMMON CORE HAS AN 
image problem. 

The set of academic 
standards in math and 
language arts were 
embraced by 43 states 
and the District of 
Columbia in record time. States and 
individual school districts have been 
spending time, effort, and money to 
implement the standards. 

As those efforts go on, states have be- 
gun to pull out of the standards. At the 
EdNet conference I attended this fall, 
one public relations professional noted 
that, years from now, the Common Core 
will be a textbook example of a tainted 
brand. It certainly didn’t help when pun- 
dits started calling the standards Obama 
Core—referring to the U.S. Department 
of Education’s enthusiastic support. 

However, when you strip away the 
name and its negative association, the 
rigorous standards still have wide- 
spread support. Some states are getting 
around that problem by keeping the 





Press to play 

To view recent ASBJ videos, go 
to www.nsba.org/newsroom/ 
video-gallery. 





standards but eliminating the name. 
Districts that have adopted the 
Common Core now are facing the 
task of testing students based on the 
standards. Our cover story for this 
issue, “Testing the Common Core,” by 
Senior Editor Del Stover, can help you 
get some perspective and perhaps offer 
some help. In “A Field Guide to Success,” 
you can read about how Kentucky has 
successfully put the standards in place 
and is seeing results in increased student 
achievement. 


—Kathleen Vail, Editor-in-Chief, 
kvail@nsba.org 


Did you get your digital edition? 

All subscribers now receive ASBJ's digital edition, as well as the paper copy of 
the magazine. The digital edition, which you can download onto your tablet or 
e-reader, is a convenient way to read the magazine and access links to videos, 
bonus articles, and other resources. If you haven't received your digital copy, you 
can update your email online at www.asbj.com/update. 
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your banker funded a 
$10,000,000 tax-exempt 
private placement for 
your school. 


And she hasn’t stopped 
thinking about how to 
help your school since. 


Regions Government and Institutional Banking — 
Commitment that goes deeper than deals. 


It takes capital to make a deal happen. But it takes a relationship to really make a deal work. At Regions, we 
build relationships that last. Your relationship manager brings together local decision-making power and deep 
knowledge of the issues you face to help you make things happen. When you need the financial strength of a 
leading bank and access to a tax-exempt specialist, look to Regions. 


Lynetta Steed | Government & Institutional Banking Director () R G O 
407.246.5503 | lynetta.steed@regions.com x . E I NS 


Market Expertise | Deep Understanding | Local Commitment 


ER © 2015 Regions Bank. Regions and the Regions logo are registered trademarks of Regions Bank. The LifeGreen color is a trademark of Regions Bank. All loans and lines subject to credit approval, terms and conditions 
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Tom On Point 


Thomas J. Gentzel 


Information: Essential 
to effective board service 


IN MY NEARLY 35 YEARS 
of working with and on 
behalf of school board 
members, one thing 
stands out above all 
others: These local offi- 
cials exemplify the very 


best in public service. Most are volun- 





teers who commit an enormous amount 
of time to their school board work—not 
just in meetings, but in conversations 
with constituents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and students. They have an abiding 
commitment to ensuring that children 
are provided a quality education as well 
as to being good stewards of the public 
funds required to make that happen. 
School board members come from ev- 
ery walk of life and represent the public’s 
interest in public education. They are not 
expected to be experts in teaching, test- 
ing, school finance, or any of the dozens 
of other issues that come before them. 
They are expected, however, to ask good 
questions, to gain a level of understand- 
ing of the topics that are presented to 
them, and to make informed decisions. 
In so doing, they give their constituents 
an assurance that all views have been 
considered, and that the actions being 
taken reflect full and fair deliberation. 
Given that the public is rarely of one 
mind on major, sometimes controversial 
issues, it is unrealistic to expect that 
members of a school board always will 
share the same opinion, either. In fact, I 
have told school boards that, if everyone 
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always agrees on everything, someone 
isn’t thinking! Divergent views need to 
be expressed and carefully considered. 
Disagreements are not a sign of dysfunc- 
tion; the inability to reconcile them and 
to move on as a governing board is. 

All this is to say that school board 


School board 
professional 
development is 
one of the most 
important 
investments any 
school district 
can make. 


service is not easy. In fact, I believe it 

is among the most challenging roles 
performed by officials at any level of 
government. The decisions directly affect 
the lives of children and the future of the 
country. They involve the expenditure of 
large sums of tax dollars. In most com- 
munities, public schools are the largest 
employer, and that is true of them collec- 
tively across the country, too. Much is at 
stake when school boards meet. 





Because school board members are 
not necessarily experts, and because 
their decisions are so far-reaching, they 
need to have a good understanding of 
the often complex questions they are 
required to decide. Superintendents 
play a key role in providing data, reports, 
and background materials to assist 
boards. School attorneys offer invaluable 
counsel, as do architects, investment 
advisors, and other professionals. State 
associations of school boards provide 
exceptional training for their members 
about roles and responsibilities as well as 
best practices and changes in law. For all 
this knowledge and expertise to be truly 
useful, school board members must feel 
an intrinsic sense of responsibility for 
being well-informed. 

Although school boards are legisla- 
tive bodies that have authority through 
policymaking to govern their districts, 
they do not exist in isolation. State and 
federal legislative enactments, along with 
agency regulations and judicial decisions, 
prescribe and proscribe their scope of au- 
thority. These actions occur all the time. 
They can be confusing, even contradic- 
tory. Without knowing about them, and 
understanding what they mean, school 
board members are navigating treach- 
erous waters with nothing to guide them. 

School board professional develop- 
ment, therefore, is one of the most im- 
portant investments any school district 
can make. Refusing to set aside funds to 
ensure that these public officials have 
the best information available is not 
only shortsighted, it can be downright 
foolhardy. 





Thomas J. Gentzel (tgentzel@nsba.org) 
is the executive director of NSBA. 
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As the use of technology in schools today continues to grow exponentially, so do the demands for bandwidth and the 
complexities of managing network infrastructure. That’s something we deal with every day — with our privately owned, 
managed, and maintained network and the networks of hundreds of educational institutions. From independent schools, to 
the nation’s 8th and 10th largest K-12 public school districts, to some of the nation’s largest college campuses, we provide the 
services to support technology in the classroom. We deliver integrated Voice, Data, Cloud, and Managed Services to provide 
- the connectivity, security, and support educators need to leverage new technology to prepare our students for the future. 
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President's Corner 
Anne M. Byrne 


The company we keep 


ONE OF THE HIGH- 
lights of being NSBA 
president is the oppor- 
tunity to travel through- 
out the country attend- 
ing regional meetings 
and visiting with board 





members and executive directors. 

School board members are extraor- 
dinary human beings who give their 
time, energy, and passion at no person- 
al gain for the students in our nation’s 
public schools. It is always a pleasure to 
be in their company. 

When visiting the state associations, 
it is interesting to hear all of the great 
insights and different perspectives. | 
learn so much, not only about each 
state, but also about the importance of 
working together for our students. 

Board members like to have conver- 
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sations around student achievement 
because it is a matter of concern to all 
of us. So, when I talk about the theme 
of my presidency, “Leading Children 

to Excellence,” I am delighted that it’s a 
message that resonates across the land. 
It’s a focal point that drives our work 
and it’s why most of us became board 
members in the first place. Focusing on 


student achievement and underperform- 


ing schools is the right thing to do for 
the future of this great country. We have 
to ensure that each child has the oppor- 
tunity to reach his or her full potential. 
When I’m on the road, speaking 
about the challenges facing public 
schools today, I always bring the 
conversation around to the power of 
advocacy and the importance of being 
effective advocates for public educa- 
tion. It’s up to us to make sure that we 








Campus Safety Magazine 
BEST 2014 Award Winner! 
Physical Security Equipment 


are the best, most effective advocates 
for public education that we can be. 

We need to make sure we are telling 
our own stories—stories about how 
public education is making a difference 
in the lives of children, about their 
academics, their artistic and athletic 
activities, and their efforts to serve the 
community. We need to make sure that 
we stay focused and disciplined on our 
message in order to effectively lead our 
children to excellence. 

My experiences traveling around the 
country have been wonderful. Board 
members are the some of the best 
people in the world. My mother used 
to say that you can tell who you are by 
the company you keep, and I have been 
keeping the very best of company. 

I thank you all for what you do every 
day for the children in our schools. 





Anne M. Byrne (annebyrne@nsba.org) is 
NSBA's 2014-15 president and a member 
of New York's Nanuet School Board. 
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Trends 


Chromebooks outpace 
iPads in school sales 


FOR DECADES, MICROSOFT 
and Apple dominated the educa- 
tion technology market. But now 
it’s Google that boasts the hottest 
high-tech classroom product. 


qe Shipped to U.S. schools in 
oueeoe the third quarter of 2014: 


bent [J 
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Costly school meal standards eased 


dards that local school 


That’s right, Google. No 
longer “just” an Internet search 
engine, the company has part- 
nered with laptop companies 
to produce a computer tablet 


| known as the Chromebook. 


And it’s selling well—recent- 
ly outpacing iPads in the school 
market, reports the Financial 
Times. One reason for this mar- 
ket upset is price. The starting 
price of a Chromebook is as low 
as $199, compared to the mini- 
mum of $379 for an iPad Air. 

All of this made last year 
a good one for Google. The 


| market share of Chromebooks 


jumped 36 percent last year, 
and one research firm predicts 
sales will triple over the next 
three years. 





AS PART OF THEMASSIVE | Read about NSBA’s child dated by the Healthy, Hun- 
spending bill approved in | nutrition advocacy ger-Free Kids Act of 2010. 
December, Congresshas | efforts: https://nsba. NSBA does not oppose 
eased school meal stan- | org/advocacy/ federal- higher food standards, 


leaders argued were costly 
and impractical. 

The legislation provides 
schools with an exemption 
to arule requiring greater 
use of whole grains. They 
get the exemption if offi- 
cials can prove that whole- 
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legislative-priorities/ 


| child-nutrition 


| 
| 
| 
| 


grain products are difficult 
and costly to obtain. The 
bill also delays new limits 
on the use of salt. 

New standards for 


- school meals were man- 


but it has argued that 
provisions of the law—and 
some regulations issued 
by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture—are onerous, 
put pressure on school 
food-service budgets, and 
are increasingly impracti- 
cal to meet. 


Preschool: 
Full-day is best — 


A FULL-DAY PRESCHOOL PROGRAM BETTER 
prepares young children for elementary school, 
concludes a recent University of Minnesota study. 

A look at Chicago preschoolers found that 
those attending full-day preschool outscored 
their half-day peers on school readiness skills 
in the areas of language, math, social develop- 
ment, and physical health. 

The results suggest children in a full-day 
preschool program get a three- to four-month 
boost over their peers in school preparedness. 

“Our findings show that [full-day preschool] 
has the additional advantage of promoting 
school readiness and better attendance,” Arthur 
Reynolds, the study’s lead author, said in a state- 
ment. “It’s another avenue for enhancing school 
success that communities are demanding.” 


Those attending full-day 
preschool outscored their 
half-day peers. 
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More money for schools 
through E-rate increase 


THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
commission (FCC) gave public schools 
an early Christmas present in Decem- 
ber, approving a $1.5 billion funding 
increase for the federal E-rate program. 

The E-rate, established nearly two 
decades ago, provides funds to help 
schools and libraries purchase commu- 
nications technology and high-speed 
Internet service. Without these funds, 
schools in poorer communities would 
lack adequate Internet access. 

Higher telephone service fees 
will raise annual E-rate funding to 


MiSSISSIOP!I SCNools 


battling child hunger 





$3.9 billion, the first major increase 
since the program was established 


| nearly two decades ago. 


NSBA urged the FCC this summer 
to boost E-rate funding. Executive 
Director Thomas J. Gentzel applauded 
the FCC decision, saying it “levels the 
playing field by ensuring students in 
low-income and rural communities 
gain full access to today’s digital learn- 
ing environment.” Read more about 


| NSBA’'s efforts at www.nsba.org/news- 


room/nsba-applauds-fcc-increase-e- 
rate-program. 


WITHOUT THE FEDERAL SCHOOL 
meal program, many children would 
grow up hungry—and that’s prompted 


some Mississippi school districts to look for ways to combat childhood hunger. 

- The Hattiesburg Public School District, where 90 percent of students are eligible 
for free or reduced-price meals, school officials now offer free meals to all children, 
reports The Clarion-Ledger. The district also provided free meals during the summer. 

For some children, the only healthy meals of the day are those eaten at school, the 
district’s child nutrition director told the newspaper. Meanwhile, recognizing that 
some children go hungry at night and on weekends, the Forrest County School Dis- 
trict has turned to “outside agencies and organizations” to help feed students in need. 





MISPERCEPTIONS 


You do what? 


MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC SAY THE FUNNIEST 
things. And they often have little clue about 
what school board members actually do. 

We asked our Reader Panel members what 
was the biggest misperception that the public has 
about school board work. 


& & Many people do not really understand 
the board's role. They think you know 
every detail of what happens in the 
school and every detail on personnel. 
The board's job is not to micromanage. 
Most details are not our concern and 
really not any of our business. 99 


Sheila Urban 
school board member, Illinois 


“That the school board does not have 
transparency and that is due to the 
fact that those who feel that way aren't 
attending open meetings or being 
resourceful in educating themselves 
about board matters.” | 
_ Steven Hermann 
school board member, Missouri 


“That an individual can come to you 
with problems about a teacher, an 
administrator, or push a relative or 
friend for a coaching or teaching 
position, and many lesser concerns 
with the expectation that you will do 
what they want.” 


_ Terry Reed 
school board member, Indiana 





What common misperceptions have you heard about 
board service? Send one to editor@asbj.com, and we 
may run it in an upcoming issue. 
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Trends 


READER PANEL 


Starting early 


In this issue, we ask readers about the early education opportunities provided in their 


school districts: 


“Without involving the parents 
by age 2 at the latest, you're 
just whistling Dixie.” 


Gil Burroughs, school board member, North Carolina 


“We are lucky to have resources like 
Educare who help our district provide 
quality early childhood education, 
but there is still a great need in our 
community for additional early 
childhood classrooms and services. 
Our state does not fully fund early 
childhood education programs 
at the same rate as K-12, which is 
another challenge to expanding those 
classrooms.” 


Lacey Merica, school board member, Nebraska 


“We excel in this 
area. We hire the 
best teachers and 


train, train, train.” 


Thomas M. Langdon, 
superintendent, Michigan 


readerpanel. 
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“This year our 


district opened a 
24,000-square-foot 
Early Childhood 
Center to double the 
number of students 
we could serve. The 
building was built to 
our specifications 
by alocal developer 
and leased to us 
with 98 percent 
reimbursement 
[from] state and 
federal funds. Our 
district offers a 
special education and 
regular preschool that 
serves 300 students. 
Because our board 
is such a strong 
proponent for early 
learning, we commit 
over $1 million to the 
budget to better serve 
these students.” 
Peggy L Taylor, 
school board member, 
Missouri 


“We get funding from both the federal (Head Start) 
and our state government, but we have fewer 
available slots than we have applicants.” 

Jeff Phillips, school board member, North Carolina 


To join ASBJ's Reader Panel, go to www.asbj.com/ 








Black girls 
face discipline 
inequities, too 


A BLACK GIRLIS SIX TIMES AS LIKELY 
to be suspended as her white peers. 
What's more, a girl with a darker skin 
tone is more likely to be disciplined 
than a light-skinned girl. 

Those are some of the findings of 
researchers who analyzed data from the 
U.S. Department of Education’s Office 
of Civil Rights (OCR). 

Over the years, much attention has 
been focused on the disproportionate 
number of black males who are suspend- 
ed or expelled, but the inequities against 
black girls are starting to get noticed, as 
well. The New York Times highlighted 
the issue in a December article. 

OCR published a report on school dis- 
cipline last year that offers recommenda- 
tions on school disciplinary practices. 


dashboard 





Unsafe products are school safety risk 


DID YOU KNOW MORE THAN HALF A 
million laptop power cords were 
recalled last fall because they can 
overheat and spark a fire? 

A recall of unsafe consumer 
products is announced every day, and 
educators need a tool that reliably 
keeps them informed about products 
that might pose a safety risk to their 
schools. A website of the National 
Youth and Consumer Safety Council 
(www.thesafetycouncil.org) provides 
just that service. 

The website, which offers a daily 


update on product recalls, is more than 


a tool to keep schools safe, says Jamie 


Schaefer-Wilson, executive director of 
the Safety Institute, the organization 
behind the service. 


6G 


if every Bed board signed 
r emails with a 
he Safety Council, 

d start going to 
it. We oe avg great 
i pre vent ing i inci 
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That might seem to be wishful 
thinking, but Schaefer-Wilson says 
some school board members already 





have made that commitment. What’s 
more, NSBA, the Connecticut Associa- 
tion of School Boards, and the Missouri 
School Boards Association are just a 
few of many education groups that have 
agreed to support the initiative. 

Why shouldn't school leaders go the 
extra mile to protect their schools and 
the families they serve? When recalls — 
are ignored, children can die. Last year, 
Schaefer-Wilson says, two small chil- 
dren suffocated after playing around a 
product that was first recalled in 1996. 

“Often, a consumer doesn’t learn 
about a recall until after an accident 
or death. Now there’s no reason for a 
child or consumer of any age to be put 
at risk.” 


student travel insurance 





The right thing to do. And the affordable one. 


The NSBA advises that students who travel internationally purchase insurance.! 


Premiums as low as $7.75 per student. 


Primary medical insurance 
Emergency medical transportation 
24-hour emergency assistance services 


Ask for a quote: 
1-866-979-6753 


info@travelinsurancecenter.com 


www.travelinsurancecenter.com/ 
are 





Sesiricu ranceCenter™ 


the travel insurance experts 


1 —Page 6, “Bon Voyage!: A Legal and Policy Making Guide for School Boards on International Student Travel,’ May 2014, National School Boards Association. 
2—For international or domestic trips up to 30 days in length. 
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New reg 
teacher preparation 


THE WHITE HOUSE IS PROPOSING 
new regulations to help improve 
teacher preparation programs. Un- 
der the draft regulations announced 
in December, states will be asked to 
review teacher preparation programs 
using a variety of criteria, such as 
evaluating rates of job placement, 
the retention rate of new teachers, 
student learning outcomes, and the 
feedback of employers. 

The federal government will use 





Colorado students boycott standardized tests 


THOUSANDS OF COLORADO HIGH 
school students have refused to take new 
state-mandated science and social stud- 
ies tests, the latest in a series of scat- 
tered protests across the nation against 
the overuse of standardized tests. 

The boycott last November cen- 
tered on some of the state's wealthiest 
and highest-performing school dis- 
tricts. The Denver Post reported nearly 
1,900 high school seniors opted out of 
tests in Douglas County, while one high 
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ie 
ulations proposed for 


this new accountability system to 
determine which teacher prepara- 
tion programs have access to 
$100 million in federal grants. 
Criticism over the academic rigor 
of teacher preparation programs— 
and the competency of some gradu- 
ates—has raged for years. A Decem- 
ber report charged that students in 
teacher preparation programs tend 
to earn more A’s than students in 
other college majors. 


| sympathetic to the students’ protests, 
| and state education officials hinted 





| testing practices. 


Texas approves 
controversial 
textbooks ~ 


THE TEXAS STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION HAS APPROVED 
a number of textbooks that critics claim exaggerate the 
influence of biblical figures in the formation of the U.S. 
system of government. 


The state's textbook approval process 
often comes under scrutiny, given that the 
decisions of state officials over acceptable 
textbook content has some influence with 
textbook publishers. 


This year, critics of the selection process raised 
concerns over the state board’s decisions on history 
and social studies textbooks. 

Some complained of textbook passages that over- 
stated the influence of Moses on the thinking of the 
Founding Fathers. Others targeted textbooks they said 
downplayed the violence surrounding the spread of 
Christianity—or were too sympathetic to Islam. How 
the presidency of Ronald Reagan was represented also 
came under attack. 





school in the Boulder Valley School Dis- 
trict reported only two of 414 students 
sat down for tests. 

Meanwhile, some students carried 
picket signs outside their schools or 
organized a letter-writing campaign 
aimed at state legislators. 

Some school administrators were 


at a willingness to rethink the state's 





The 3 Keys to Common Core 
Success Revealed _ 


From the white paper “The Three Keys to Common Core Success” 


Success is possible with the 
right strategy. See how. 


“The Three Keys to Common Core 
Success” details the three simple steps 
that some of the most successful school 


systems in the US are using to achieve 
remarkable results with the Common 
Core, proving that achievement with the 
Standards is not only possible, but 
inevitable if the right strategies are used. 
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Debate focuses on the 
weighing of students 


IRELAND HOBERT-HOCH WAS SENTTO | 
the principal’s office for refusing to be 
weighed during a physical education 
class. But the 13-year-old’s defiance ulti- 
mately put the national spotlight on the 
practice of schools weighing students 

as part of the ongoing battle against 
childhood obesity. 

Officials in Iowa’s Southeast Polk 
Community School District has 
suspended the practice of weighing 
students to determine their body mass 
index, or BMI, a health assessment tool | of opinions. Some argue schools must 
that is used in schools nationwide. continue to focus on weight as a mea- 

The debate that arose in the district | sure of physical health, while others ex- 
soon garnered national attention, and press concern the focus on weight can 
experts have weighed in with a variety | be harmful to students’ mental health. 











Poverty influences time spent 
learning in school 


EVERY CHILD IN SCHOOL IS EXPECTED TO START the day at the same time—and 
stay at school until the last bell sounds. 


But how much of that time is spent in learning appears to vary 
depending upon the child's family income, according to a new 
University of California-Los Angeles study. 


Actually, what matters is how that family income influences where a child 
attends school. According to researchers, poorer children lose the equivalent 
of two weeks of classroom instruction each year because high-poverty schools 
experience higher rates of teacher absences, shortages of substitute teachers, 
emergency lockdowns, late-arriving students, and other interruptions. 

The study, “It's About Time,” reports that various interruptions cost students 
in high-poverty schools about 30 minutes per day in instruction, compared to 13 
minutes for students in low-poverty schools. 
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or a brief period last August, the school board of 
Florida's Lee County was at the forefront of grow- 
Helep at isl elec ic1 each Cones ee aaron aa ott 
developed to align with the Common Core State 
Standards. By a 3-to-2 vote, the board agreed to 
opt out of standardized and end-of-high-school tests man- 
dated by the state—a decision that drew cheers from many 
parents and teachers attending the board meeting. 
As an act of public defiance, however, this decision 
_ didn’t last long. The legal and financial ramifications of 
the district’s stance proved too perilous. Concerns quickly 
surfaced that missing test scores would leave graduates 
without the documentation necessary for a high school 
diploma or college acceptance. Within a few days, the 
school board reversed course, agreeing to resume man- 
oF cod a accia elo elma a Mele ome CoS Hee MD eM oy ad eo 
- district to monitor student progress. 

“Testing has somehow gotten so much out of control 
that it has taken over the whole system,” says school 
board member Mary Fischer, who originally supported 
the controversial measure but later switched her vote. 


Del Stover 


“We started to have so many complaints and concerns 
from teachers, parents, and students, and that prompted 
us to consider listening to this idea of opting out.” 

At almost the same time, opposition also was being 
voiced against the Common Core-aligned assessments 
in New York state. Some parents complained that test 
questions were not age-appropriate and left their children 
frustrated and in tears. 

New York’s teachers unions criticized plans to use 
test results as one of the criteria in teacher evaluations, a 
decision deemed particularly misguided as the tests were 
too new to guarantee proper alignment with classroom 
instruction. Supporting this argument were the results of 
the state’s first round of field tests in 2013, when less than 
a third of students in third through eighth grades met or 
oe Ted st-ponke)ie (ante miec beech Rr ME vteie ter Tate NTT 
was down from about 55 percent in 2012. 

Some criticism of Common Core testing is valid; some 
is political hyperbole. Whether state policymakers are 
willing to address these issues with thoughtful delibera- 
tion remains to be seen. 
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Indiana, Oklahoma, and South Carolina, for example, 
are among the states that have pulled out of the Com- 
mon Core initiative. Governors and legislators in other 
states are threatening to follow their example. Others are 
backpedaling on their commitment, delaying implemen- 
tation of the tests, calling for a review of state policy, or 
rebranding their standards. Iowa now calls its standards 
“The Iowa Core.” 

All of this is going to have an impact on school 
leaders and their districts. But are school boards going to 
discover that the investment in training, new curricula, 
technology, and instructional materials will go to waste? 
Probably not. 

Put aside the political rhetoric, and the majority of 
state leaders realize they’re too invested in Common 
Core to retreat fully from the rigorous standards. The 
standards may get a new name. Standards and tests may 


be revised, some to the detriment of their rigor. But that’s 
the headache of state policymakers. As is so often the 
case, school leaders will adapt to the decisions made. 

But school boards can expect to see the political 
rhetoric—and some angst among policymakers—in the 
months ahead. “Our sense is that Common Core testing 
is going to provoke—and already has, particularly in New 
York state—a firestorm of opposition,” predicts Monty 
Neill, executive director of FairTest. “Superintendents 
and school boards are going to have to figure out how to 
address this opposition.” 


GROWING RESISTANCE 

No one would have predicted such a turn of events six 
years ago, when the National Governors Association and 
Council of Chief State School Officers, to great fanfare, 
brought together 46 states and the District of Columbia. 





Stay informed 

Your state school boards association 
is an invaluable link to your state's 
policy deliberations over standards 
and testing. Take an active role in 
your association's advocacy efforts, 
and call upon your association for 
updates on state plans. Your state 
education department also should 
be providing information about 
your state's implementation of new 
assessment tools. 

Don't be surprised, though, if 
there are times when no one has 
answers. Prior to the November 
2014 election, for example, school 
boards in several states reported 
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Be prepared 


While you wait for state policymakers to resolve the 
debate over Common Core State Standards and their 
accompanying tests, there are steps your school board 
can take to ready your district for whatever is coming. 


that state officials were deferring 
any statements about their plans 
until they had a better sense of 
which state leaders would be 
around to make decisions in the 
next legislative session. 


Do atest run 

One surprise during last year’s 
testing in New York state was that 
the more rigorous test questions 


left some students at a loss. Famil- 
iar with multiple-choice questions, 


some students were overwhelmed 
by questions that asked them to 
review source material and offer a 
written analytical answer. 


Missteps make clear that, while 
teachers and administrators may 
be teaching to the new standards, 
they may not have prepared 
students for the practical realities 
of the new tests. So, if your state is 
moving forward on new Common 
Core-aligned tests, school boards 
should be asking whether stu- 
dents have reviewed the practice 
questions available from state 
education departments and test 
developers and practiced the nuts- 
and-bolts mechanics of the tests. 


Check your infrastructure 
In the early rounds of field testing 


in 2013, thousands of students 
nationwide saw their test-taking 
disrupted by frozen computer 
screens and broken Internet 
connections. Some of the prob- 
lems stemmed from the network 
capacity of the test administration 
companies, but other problems 
revealed schools’ online capacity 
wasn't as robust as local school 
leaders believed. 

Since then, many of these dis- 
tricts have invested in upgrading 
their broadband and network in- 
frastructure, as well as purchasing 
additional computers or handheld 
devices to ensure students can 
get online and complete their 
assessments. But the problem of 
capacity still remains, particularly 
for small and rural schools. 

School leaders need to know 
that the human infrastructure also 
needs review, says John Retchless, 
superintendent of Massachusetts’ 
Rockland Public Schools. In a 
district of only 2,200 students, “a 


As the deadline for establishing these new 


They launched a joint initiative to create a common set 
of more rigorous education standards and agree to a 
new series of tests that would accurately assess student 
learning across the nation. 

For years, this effort to develop Common Core stan- 
dards went largely unnoticed by the American public, 
but as the deadline for establishing these new tests ap- 


tests approached, opposition increased— 
and then dominated the policy debate. 





standards would meet the mandate. Tea party activists 
proached, opposition increased—and then dominated the _ saw these policy steps as a sign of increasing federal 
policy debate. The tests became a rallying point for parents 
and educators frustrated by high-stakes testing, particular- 


ly after it became clear that the more rigorous test would 


intrusion into state and local education governance. 
Some of these issues came into play in the school 
board debate in Florida's Lee County, says school board 
be more demanding and time-consuming for children. President Cathleen O’Daniel Morgan. An anti-Common 
Other opposition arose after the federal government 
offered Race to the Top grant money, as well as waivers 
to No Child Left Behind rules, to states that agreed to 


more rigorous standards tied to college and career read- 


Core group was very vocal in the community, she says, 
and then “a very vocal, small group of elementary school 
parents became upset with the amount of testing going 
on [and] sort of glommed onto the anti-Common Core 


iness—and then indicated that the new Common Core people to expand their base. It’s really been those two 


big issue is technology support,” 
he says. “The teachers don’t have 
the technical skills to jump in when 
a screen freezes or a kid can't log 
on to a certain Web page.” 


Plan for interrupted learning 
One complaint of the new Common 
Core tests is the time demands on 
students—and on the disruption in 
everyday learning. Depending on 
how much testing your state re- 
quires, students could be spending 
twice as many hours taking tests 
as in previous school years. 

That’s not only a disruption in 
the individual student's learning, 
but depending on how many com- 
puters your district has available, 
this time demand can stretch out 
your testing days. 

That was the case for Colora- 
do's Buffalo Public Schools, where 
school officials needed to use 
the computers in the elementary 
school library for testing. The 
library was closed for two weeks to 


set up, test, and then administer 
last spring’s round of tests, says 
Superintendent Rob Sanders. 

Not only were students denied 
access to computers and books 
for that period, but Title | classes 
were disrupted, “impacting our 
neediest students,” he says, 
because the Title | teacher also 
served as the district's assess- 
ment coordinator overseeing the 
testing process. 


Communicate to your 
community 
When Kentucky’s Jefferson 
County Public Schools conducted 
an early round of Common Core 
tests in 2013, school officials 
made certain that the media and 
community knew that a big drop 
in test scores was going to follow. 
It paid off with few complaints or 
critical news stories. 

It’s a public relations strategy 
that should be remembered—no 
matter what direction the policy 


debate is taking in your state, say 
school leaders. 

In Mississippi, the governor 
and state lawmakers are question- 
ing the wisdom of moving forward 
with Common Core, but the debate 
isn't drawing much interest in 
the Gulfport School District, says 
Superintendent Glen East. 

That's because the school 
district has developed a strategic 
plan that seeks to help students 
become academically success- 
ful and competitive for a global 
economy, and officials have spent 
a lot of time talking to community 
members about where the district 
should go. 

“People understand what the 
school district is trying to do,” East 
says. “The term, ‘Common Core,’ 
may be a problem, but not the 
standards themselves. We've told 
parents, ‘If you see a standard that 
you don't like and appreciate, let 
us know. Our curriculum commit- 
tee can take a look.” 
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groups that began this anti-testing debate.” 

In other parts of the nation, parents refused to allow 
their children to participate in the recent round of 
testing. In New York state, thousands of students opted 
out of last spring’s state exams for elementary school 
students, with smaller protests encouraged by anti-test- 
ing groups in other states. Many of these students 
simply read quietly at their desks during the testing and 
the protests were not overly disruptive, but school offi- 
cials expressed some concern that their districts could, 
in theory, lose federal funding for failing to reach test 
participation levels required by federal rules. 

Yet, some local school leaders expressed sympathy 
with the parents’ stance. “One of the sad things about 
it is that I truly believe that assessment should be an 
important component of every child’s life in school,” 
William Johnson, superintendent of New York’s Rock- 
ville Centre Union Free School District, told the Long 
Island Press. “But in fact, when the state has developed 
tests that are quite frankly never found to be valid, it is 
very difficult for me to encourage parents to have their 
students sit for a nine-hour exam knowing full well that 
the results are not going to be used by anybody in the 
school district to do anything with at the end of the day.” 

Such arguments have been taken up by parents, 
teachers, and school administrators across the nation. 
In Ohio, Jim Lloyd, superintendent of the Olmsted Falls 
City Schools, called it an “abomination” that students 
could spend nearly twice as much time taking new 
standardized tests compared to previous years. He also 
abhors the state’s rush to put the new standards and 
assessments in place and expressed a wish that the state 
had a more gradual implementation schedule. 

“We are aligning, learning, and assessing at the same 
time, so it feels as though we are flying a plane as we're 
building it,” he says. “Moreover, those that are building 
as the flying is occurring—teachers and principals—are 
being graded on how well the plane is flying and how it 
might land. We are doing everything live, so there is no 
transition time to ‘work out all the bugs.’ This presents a 
pretty large challenge.” 


LOSING CONTROL OF THE MESSAGE 

Although supporters of Common Core made an effort 
this summer to combat the rising criticism aimed at the 
new standards and assessments, the political momen- 
tum—or at least the volume of public rhetoric—clearly 
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favored anti-Common Core and anti-testing advocates. 

Oklahoma Gov. Mary Fallin, who initially supported 
the standards, signed legislation last summer repealing 
her state’s adoption of Common Core. She said federal 
overreach had “tainted” Common Core. Louisiana Gov. 
Bobby Jindal, who also once championed the standards, 
reversed his stance and now is fighting in state and 
federal court to end the state’s involvement. Tennes- 
see Gov. Bill Haslam has called for a full review of the 
state’s decision on standards. Meanwhile, the mid-term 
elections also saw many candidates turn on the new 
standards during campaigning. 

Supporters of Common Core argue that this political 
retreat runs counter to the facts. Although the Obama 
administration has used federal rules and grant moneys 
to encourage the implementation of Common Core, 
the new standards—and the aligned tests—are hardly a 
“federal intrusion.” The standards were, after all, con- 
ceived and developed at the bequest of state leaders. 

Even Olmsted Fall’s Lloyd, a critic of his state’s test- 
ing plans, says the argument is “absurd.” He says, “I’m 
a political conservative, and I don’t feel as though the 
government has taken me over as it relates to learning 
standards.” 

As to arguments that the tests are too hard or overly 
long for students, test developers say the criticism is 
misdirected. The new assessments are tougher because 
state leaders wanted higher standards, and they were de- 
veloped as a more rigorous assessment of what students 
know, says Jeffrey Nellhaus, chief of assessment for the 
Partnership for Assessment of Readiness for College and 
Careers (PARCC), one of two state consortia created to 
develop Common Core-aligned tests. 

“A lot of past criticism of standardized testing, we've 
taken into account” as part of the test development, 
Nellhaus says. “Tests were criticized for their low level, 
for only testing basic skills, not getting at critical think- 
ing. The PARCC tests are getting to those things. That’s 
why the assessments take a little longer than traditional 
tests. It requires writing. It requires analysis. It requires 
close reading.” 

The more rigorous tests have been met with concern 
by some students, parents, and teachers—and some 
complaints appear to be based on the tests asking ques- 
tions in ways that are different from older standardized 
tests. As to criticism that the tests take up too much 
school time—or to doubts about their use as criteria for 


teacher evaluations—those are issues that deal with how 
states choose to use the tests, not with the quality of the 
tests themselves, Nellhaus says. 

“Our job is to develop a strong, robust assessment 
based on Common Core State Standards ... one that’s 
highly reliable, highly valid.” 

Some political observers argue that Common Core 
supporters have simply lost control of the message—and 
that when the talk turns to academic rigor and prepar- 
ing children for a 21st century economy, the public is 
more welcoming of the new standards. 

Some evidence to support that argument was seen 
last spring. After field testing the assessments in Ken- 
tucky, state officials launched an educational effort to 
warn the media and public that, with the introduction 
of more rigorous testing, student test scores would 
drop—and, when they did, there was little political 
fallout. That contrasted with the more critical response 
experienced in New York state, where officials were not 
as aggressive in their public education efforts. 

So many sins have been attributed to Common Core 
that its supporters certainly need to step up their advo- 
cacy efforts. Robert Lowry, deputy director for advocacy, 
research, and communications for the New York State 
Council of School Superintendents, suggests the brand 
has been damaged by all the issues linked to it. “For most 
ordinary people, the only name they have to attach to their 
frustrations with the public schools is Common Core.” 


ADVANCE OR RETREAT? 

The political rhetoric may be overwrought, but some 
state policymakers are taking steps to address some 

of the criticism—and try to get the implementation 
process back on track. Following intense criticism 
about the wisdom of the state’s aggressive timetable for 
implementing new tests and high-stake consequences, 
New York state officials agreed to delay the impact of 
test results on teacher and administrator evaluations. 
They also. agreed to limit the impact of tests on students, 
providing more “breathing space” as the standards and 
tests are put into place. 

There’s a lot more fight left to come. In November, 
former Florida Gov. Jeb Bush, a possible presidential can- 
didate in 2016, risked the ire of Common Core opponents 
by taking a strong stand in support of the new standards. 
The Obama administration, philanthropist Bill Gates, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and a number of governors 


also are standing firm behind the standards. 

The reality is that no one knows where this policy 
debate will go in the months ahead. But, if there’s any 
message for school board members, it’s that their school 
districts will weather the political storm. Mississippi 
Gov. Phil Bryant has called Common Core a “failed 
program” and is expected to attempt to replace the stan- 
dards during the 2015 legislative session. 

Michael Waldrop, executive director of the Mississip- 
pi School Boards Association, says much of this debate 
has had little impact so far on local school leaders. 
School boards in his state have been working toward 
higher standards for some years, he says, and whatever 
state officials decide, “We will make it work.” 

That attitude is echoed by Kimberly Woodward, a 
board member for Indiana’s Avon Community School 
Corporation and a director of the Indiana School Boards 
Association. Although many educators were concerned 
that their preparations for Common Core would go to 
waste once state officials said they were pulling back 
from the new standards, she says, teachers, principals, 
and schools just went back to work, using the skills and 
experience they'd developed to support high standards 
for kids. 

“I think we’ve weathered this, and we're on to other 
challenges,’ she says. “We'll be compliant with whatever 
academic standards are presented to us, and we're a 
school corporation intent on rigor in all of our courses, 
so we're going to weather this pretty well.” 

But, despite whatever challenges or faults that 
educators find in the standards, it would be a mistake if 
today’s policy debate leads to a national retreat on Com- 
mon Core, says Joan Herman, co-director emeritus at 
the National Center for Research on Evaluations, Stan- 
dards, and Student Testing at the University of Califor- 
nia-Los Angeles. If the new standards fail to take hold, 
she says, and more rigorous testing falls by the wayside, 
there may not be the incentive and political will to raise 
academic rigor as state leaders promised in 2009. 

“Common Core raises the bar for students, and 
schools across the nation have invested greatly in train- 
ing, books, and broadband so they can implement it,” 
she says. “It would be a huge retreat to back away from 
the standards now.” 


Del Stover (dstover@nsba.org) is senior editor of American 
School Board Journal. 
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A Field Guide to 


SUCCES 


Kentucky is ahead of the curve 
on using Common Core in the 
classroom, showing that success 
with the standards Is possible 


Dennis Pierce 





recent survey from Scholastic and the Bill & 
Melinda Gates Foundation found what most 
school leaders already know: Many teachers 
are feeling frustrated with the Common 
Core State Standards, and in many places, 
optimism for their success is waning. 

The survey also revealed some good news for 
Common Core implementation: Teachers generally 
feel more prepared to teach to the standards. However, 
compared to earlier surveys, fewer teachers say they 
are enthusiastic about the Common Core (68 percent 
in 2014 vs. 73 percent in 2013). Teachers now are more 
likely to say implementation is challenging (81 percent 
in 2014 vs. 73 percent in 2013). 

What’s happened between now and a year ago? What 
has caused educators all over the country to change 
their minds about the Common Core? The answer, of 
course, is complicated, but as the Scholastic survey 
indicates, one of the biggest obstacles for educators 
struggling with the Common Core is the array of imple- 
mentation challenges affecting most schools in the U.S. 

Most of the uproar centers on the fact that educators 
feel they have been asked to enact an enormous change 
more or less on their own, without the time or support 
they need to achieve the kind of success that’s expected. 

Barriers to success of any reform more often than not 
boil down to implementation challenges. The Common 
Core is no different. As excellent as the standards might 
be, some schools will thrive in the coming years as they 
integrate the standards, while others will struggle—owing 
largely to the quality of their implementation strategies. 

There are reasons to be optimistic about the future 
of the Common Core. Because the standards themselves 
are sound, and because proven implementation strate- 
gies are readily available, each school system’s destiny is 
in its own hands. The measure of success we achieve in 
the coming years will largely be up to us. A few school 
systems are already proving this point, showing that, 
despite widespread frustration, Common Core suc- 
cess—even dramatic success—is possible. 


KENTUCKY SUCCESS STORY 

Perhaps the best-known Common Core success story 
thus far is in Kentucky. As the first state to adopt the 
standards, Kentucky has done many things very well, 
a fact that has been validated year after year by assess- 
ment results that—with the exception of some wobbly 
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numbers in its high schools—continue to climb steadily. 

With Common Core-aligned assessments now 
spanning three years, Kentucky provides a glimpse into 
the future of what some states might expect as they 
continue with implementation. 

Kentucky is a lot like its neighbors, made up of a mix 
of urban and rural schools that deal with challenges typ- 
ical to school systems all over the country. The progress 
occurring there is simply a case of everyday people in 
everyday schools doing great things. 

So how has Kentucky sustained progress over the 
course of four years? 


COMMUNICATION IS KEY 

Unlike many states, Kentucky’s decision to implement 
the Common Core came not only from the governor and 
state education office, but also from the state legislature. 
This might be the most critical element in accounting 
for Kentucky’s ongoing success. 


Kentucky provides a glimpse into the 
w future of what some states might expect 
as they continue with implementations. 


The nearly universal agreement is rare. This relative 
harmony during the first few years of implementation led 
to a concerted and uninterrupted effort across the state. 

With consensus and momentum behind it, the 
Kentucky General Assembly in 2009 passed legislation 
mandating implementation of standards, called Senate 
Bill 1. According to the Kentucky Council on Postsecond- 
ary Education, the bill called for “a revision of standards 
to be based on national and international benchmarks in 
order to increase the rigor and focus the content of K-12 
education.” 

Kentucky Gov. Steve Beshear and the General 
Assembly led the initiative, ensuring buy-in from key 
state legislators with a vision for the Common Core that 
transcended partisan politics. 

“The people who are going to be successful are not 
going to be the people who sit and say, “Let’s see what 
happens,” the governor says of Common Core imple- 
mentation. “They're going to be the people [who] help 
make it happen, and that’s how I look at Kentucky. We're 
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going to make it happen.” 

In adopting the Common Core ahead of other states, 
Kentucky had time to create an exhaustive implementa- 
tion plan that called for building capacity at the school 
and district levels. Importantly, this implementation 
plan wasn't just limited to the logistics of day-to-day in- 
tegration of the standards. It included clear communica- 
tion of the General Assembly’s vision to every educator 
in the state, with the opportunity to provide feedback in 
standards development. 

“We felt it was very important to involve teachers very 
early,’ says Terry Holliday, state commissioner of educa- 
tion, “so we had lots of teachers [who] were engaged while 
the Common Core Standards were being developed.” 


BUILDING CAPACITY 

To build the capacity for integrating the standards with- 
in each district, Kentucky organized its districts into 
leadership networks. These groups of school and district 
leaders came together to collaborate, receive instruction 
and support, and make decisions affecting the direction 
of Common Core implementation in their region. 

Each network was made of 20 to 25 district teams, 
with each district team consisting of three to four 
professionals from each the following groups: teacher 
leaders in English and language arts, teacher leaders in 
math, school-level leaders, and district-level leaders. 

Leadership network meetings were organized by 
content area, with separate meetings held for language 
arts and math. To ensure that the Common Core was 
implemented with fidelity in every school, the leader- 
ship networks came together frequently—meeting eight 
times in the first year of implementation alone. 

These meetings functioned as training and planning 
exercises. They also were valuable opportunities for 
teachers and school and district leaders to engage in the 
process of Common Core implementation. 

“Where we see teachers engaged in the conversa- 
tions with their district leaders as part of their district 
leadership team, we see the implementation going very 
well,” says Felicia Cummings Smith, who was associate 
commissioner of the Office of Next Generation Learn- 
ers at the time of adoption and helped oversee much of 
Kentucky’s implementation. 

The goal of the leadership networks, Smith says, was 
“to build capacity at the district level” to implement the 
standards effectively. Educators and administrators need 
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to take ownership of the process, she says. 

This ownership may be the most important legacy 
left by the leadership networks. While most districts in 
the U.S. have some type of plan in place for Common 
Core implementation, it’s likely that far fewer havea . 
sense of ownership over the standards—the feeling that 
the Common Core standards belong to them., 


PLANNING AND SUPPORT 

Conversations about the standards didn’t stop with these 
district leadership teams; they were an important part of 
the work at each school as well. Finding the time to hold 
these conversations was a key challenge for administrators. 

At Tichenor Middle School in Erlanger, teachers 
were getting together every Monday after school for 
45 minutes to discuss the new standards. But “just like 
their students at three o'clock, teachers are tired as 
well, and their minds are spent,” says Karen Luehrman, 
the school’s instructional coach at the time. Luehrman 
and the teachers came up with a plan to meet for three 
hours during school on one day per month. 

To make sure the state’s educators continue to 
receive ongoing, on-demand training, the state Depart- 
ment of Education developed the Continual Instruction- 
al Improvement Technology System (CIITS). This is an 
online repository containing thousands of resources to 
help with Common Core implementation and nearly 
any other need a teacher might have. 

Kentucky educators who log in to CIITS have 24/7 
access to professional learning resources from providers 
such as Discovery Education, LearnZillion, and School 
Improvement Network, a professional learning provider 
with award-winning instructional videos, lesson plans, 
observation applications, and professional development 
management tools. 


SEEING RESULTS 

The process takes time, patience, and a great deal of 
collaboration—but in Kentucky, at least, stakeholders 
are beginning to see the results. 

As Kentucky elementary school teacher Suzanne 
Thompson notes, the opportunity to learn from one oth- 
er was a key benefit of the state’s leadership networks. 
Another benefit? “Knowing that we’re not alone.” 


Dennis Pierce (denniswpierce@gmail.com) is a freelance 
writer who focuses on education. 











etired from public education after 34 years, 

the last 12 as a superintendent. Now that I’ma university 

1 r, | have more time to reflect. I’ve been thinking 

ly about the Common Core. What would | tell 

_ my board? 

. This school year, children in grades three, 

ht, and 11 all across the nation will sit for 

_tests administered by either the Smarter 

_ Balanced Assessment Consortium 

r the Partnership for Assessment 

__ of Readiness for College and 

_ Careers. These assessments 
will attempt to measure 

how well our students are 
_ mastering the Common 
Core standards. 

_ Additionally, these 

tests will compare 
student performance at 
the classroom, school, 
district, and state levels. 
As a result, school boards 

_ will undoubtedly wrestle 
with what to do about these 

data and consider their school 

_ district’s future involvement with 
Common Core. 

_ A national poll by the Center for Education 
Policy found that many districts face “increasing oppo- 
sition to the standards while trying to reconcile misinforma- 
tion and misunderstanding about their intended impact.” 

_ Numerous school boards across the nation already have 
experienced considerable pushback about Common Core 
from parents. When test scores are released later this year, 

boards will surely feel the heat of amplified constituent 

opposition. 













































THE RISE AND FALL 

_ If you don’t know very much about Common Core, you're 

ot alone. An MSN/Wall Street Journal poll conducted last 
June found that 47 percent of adults haven’t heard about it 

“at all” while 30 percent have heard “some.” 

Common Core was bankrolled in 2008 by Bill and Me- 
Gates to the tune of $2 million. Subsequently drafted 
9 by academics at the request of the National Gover- 
‘ociation and the Council of Chief State School Of- 
on Core i is a set of K 12 curriculum standards 


_ COMMON SENSE 


VICE 


As the debate goes on over 
Common Core, local governance 
is more essential than ever 


Daniel Lee A 


ee 
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in mathematics and language arts “designed to ensure that 
students graduating from high school are prepared to take 
credit bearing introductory courses in two- or four-year 
college programs or enter the workforce,” according to the : 
Common Core website. 
Since 2009, 45 states have adopted the 
standards. Recently, however, states have. 
been rethinking their support. As of | 
September, 340 bills on Common 
Core had been submitted in — 
state legislatures. 
Louisiana Goy. Bobby 
Jindal is suing the Obama 
administration, accusing 
the federal government of 
manipulating education 
grant money to force his 
state to adopt Common 
Core. Across the nation, 
parents and advocacy 
groups are pushing back. 
How could such a hugely 
popular initiative become so 
controversial so quickly? 


te LOCAL CONTROL PUSHED ASIDE 
if At the heart of the matter is the way 
Common Core was put upon states by the 
federal government without regard to who controls 
the 98,187 U.S. public schools. Common Core’s rollout 
reminds me of the story about a cop who spies a drunk 
searching for something under a streetlight. The policeman 
asks the drunk, “What are you looking for?” The drunk ex- 
plains, “I lost my keys.” The policeman says, “Where were 
you when you dropped your keys?” The drunk replies, “In 
the park two blocks south.” The bemused officer then asks, 
“So why are we looking here?” The drunk replies, “This is 
where the streetlight is.” And so it is with the federal gov. __ 
ernment’s most recent attempt to reform public education. - 
In 2009, U.S. Secretary of Education Arne Duncan 
announced the Race to the Top competition, offering an un- 
precedented $4.35 billion in federal funding to cash-strapped _ 
states. The catch was that applicants had to promise to adopt a 
set of common college- and career-ready standards. S 
At the same time, No Child Left Behind’s (NCLB) punitive 
elements continued to aggravate states. So, in 2012, the 
Obama administration offered states relief from NCLB as | 
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long as they embraced college- and career-ready standards. 

As aresult, 43 states were granted NCLB waivers. To 
put it bluntly, many states seeking federal money or reg- 
ulatory relief were compelled to adopt Common Core. 

This sort of heavy-handedness by the federal govern- 
ment doesn’t sit well with most Americans. We have a 
long-standing tradition of locally controlled schools. Fram- 
ers of the U.S. Constitution sought balance by assigning 
the federal goyernment power over national concerns while 
granting states power over their domestic issues. 

The Tenth Amendment specifies that states shall 
have all powers not specifically granted to the federal 
government. And because education is not mentioned 
as a federal power in the Constitution, it’s historically 
been delegated to state and local governments. In fact, 
most state constitutions contain an article dedicated to 
education. State legislatures have, in turn, passed laws 
assigning the responsibility of overseeing education to 






approximately 90,000 school boards across the cot 
Furthermore, Americans want local control. Th 
46th Annual PDK/Gallup Poll of the Public’ sA it 
Toward the Public Schools asked adults who should 
have the greatest influence in deciding what is taugh 
public schools. The majority of respondents indicated, 
“the local school board.” Ye : 
This brings me back to my story about the drunk 
searching for his keys. It might be quicker and easier to im- 
pose Common Core through federal funding and regulato- _ 
ry incentives. However, a far more rational approach would 
be to allow for a thorough vetting by locally elected school - 
officials. If Common Core is as good as proponents claim, it~ 
will surely stand the scrutiny of local school boards. 































Daniel Lee (daniel.lee@mso.umt.edu) is an assistant profes- : 
sor in the department of educational leadership at the College 
of Education and Human Sciences, University of Montana. 





What can school boards do? 


Education reform is particularly challenging because school districts vary 
considerably in terms of size, locale, demographics and per-pupil spend- 
ing. Hence, logic dictates that local school boards are in the best position 
to guage their district's overall ability to implement educational reform. 
- Unfortunately, in the case of the Common Core, local school board in- 
volvement has been minimal and relegated to tacit approval rather than as 
active participants in a vigorous debate. 

So, what can individual school board members and school boards do 
when facing constituent opposition on the matter of Common Core? 


* Listen to the teachers. 
Nationally, only 16 percent 
feel they are “well prepared” 
to implement Common Core, 
according to a 2014 Educa- 
tion Week publication, "From 
Adoption to Practice: Teacher 
Perspectives on the Common 
Core." What about the teachers 
in your district? 


First, learn as much as you 
can about Common Core. 

Be wise. It’s probably not as bad 
as opponents claim or as good 
as supporters suggest. 


* Invite and encourage public 
input. Listen to your constituents. 
What do parents think? Attend a 
PTA meeting or hold a series of 
public forums on Common Core. 








¢ Talk to your superintendent. 


Nationally, only 58 percent of su- 
perintendents believe Common 
Core will improve the quality of 
education in their communities, 
while 30 percent predict the 
standards will have no effect 

at all, according to a 2014 Gal- 
lup-Education Week poll. 


Communicate with state leg- 
islators. There is a lot of money 
on the table. While federal assis- 
tance for education accounts for 
less than 10 percent of the total 
cost to educate children, it is nev- 
ertheless substantial, amounting 
to $108 billion in FY12. 


Be wary of philanthropics 
and nonprofits bearing gifts. 
Increasingly, these groups con- 
trol the national conversation 











about educational reform. 





Communicate with your feder- 
al representatives in Con- aa 
gress. Let them know what you 

think. Invite their field represen- 
tative to a school board meeting 

and have an open conversation 

about Common Core. 


Remember that school boards 
matter—they really do. Inthe 
PDK/Gallup Poll of the Public's 
Attitudes Toward the Public 

Schools, 60 percent of public 
school parents gave their schools — 
a grade of “B” or better. This is 
evidence of Americans’ trust in 
your work on their children’s be- 
half. Who knows what lies ahead? 
Whatever it is, we're counting on. 
local school boards to be ever 
vigilant and well-informed. 
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Il in the Family 


Family therapists help keep students in 
school in this South Carolina district 


Karen Cooper-Haber and Sarah Sanchez 


s it a crazy idea to have family therapists work- 
ing in the schools along with the school coun- 
selors, social workers, and psychologists? Or, is 
it a cost-effective way to pull multiple systems 
together in order to lend crucial support to stu- 
dents at risk of dropping out or being expelled? 
The administrative staff in Richland School District 
Two in Columbia, South Carolina, grapples with a com- 
mon problem: what to do about at-risk students. At the 
same time, we also try to find ways to engage the family 
more successfully in their child’s school experience. 
Nine years ago, district leaders decided to try a new 
approach. They incorporated family therapy into the ex- 
isting services offered by the district. Family therapists 
are trained to identify the various systems at play in a 
student's life and to try to work within those systems to 
bring about positive change. 


In private practice, family therapists do not have 
access to the school system. On the other hand, family 
therapists hired by the district are integrated into the 
schools with full access to the schools and the family, as 
well as the community and peer systems. They can use a 
truly integrated approach to problem-solving. 

The National Drop Out Prevention Center lists 
“family engagement” as one of the top strategies to 
use with at-risk students. Much of the literature on 
risk and protective factors lists the family as one of the 
most valuable resources for a student. But engaging the 
families and developing their ability to help and support 
their children can be challenging. 


a INTERVENTION SERVICES 
In the 2005-06 school year, Richland Two's 
director of learning support services and the executive 
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director of pupil personnel services hired a veteran 
family therapist who also had extensive experience as 
a school counselor to begin the “Intervention Services” 
program. 

This therapist was able to straddle both systems, 
developing a program of services that could build on 
school district strengths while reaching out to at-risk 
students and their families. 

The program’s goals were to reduce the number of 
suspensions and expulsions and to increase the success 
rate of students who had been sent to the district's 
alternative school. Thus began a nine-year journey of 


Family therapy services are offered during 
late afternoon and evening hours, when 
parents are more likely to be able to attend. 
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development for a multifaceted program that has seen 
much success in meeting these goals. 

The program has grown, with the support of admin- 
istrators and the school board to five therapists, as well 
as volunteers and multiple interns from area university 
training programs. 

In the first year, 117 students and their families 
received services. During this past year, more than 900 
students received services. Richland Two's expulsion 
rate for the district has declined from 1 percent of the 
school population in 2006-07 to .4 percent in 2013-14. 
Records indicate that 97 percent of the students seen in 
Intervention Services complete the school year. 


me SERVICES FOR STUDENTS 
Initially, high school students were referred to the 
program when they were suspended for the third time. 
They were invited to participate in lieu of a recommen- 
dation for expulsion. 
Current services include: 


+ Family and individual counseling for students who 
have been recommended for expulsion but placed 
back in school on probation as well as for those who 
receive a third suspension from a high school. 


- A multifamily group therapy (Building Bridges to 
Success) with six two-hour sessions plus one com- 
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munity service project required of all students who 
attend the district alternative school. 


- A group curriculum (Project Success) for those 
students transitioning back into the regular school 
environment from the alternative school. 


* Bilingual therapy. ts, 


* Therapist participation in parent/teacher conferences 
and IEP and 504 meetings. 


- Family counseling for students referred by school social 
workers, psychologists, or counselors when the student 
or family is struggling with mental health issues. 


Family therapy services are offered during late after- 
noon and evening hours, when parents are more likely 
to be able to attend and when students are not missing 
important class instruction. This is especially important 
for those students who may have already been sus- 
pended or awaiting an expulsion hearing. Sessions are 
offered in a neutral location and are available through- 
out the summer. 

Even though the coordinator and secretary are the 
only year round employees, services are continued by 
staggering staff and utilizing graduate student trainees 
who are seeking additional hours and experience. 


me LEADERSHIP OPPORTUNITIES 


Students who have received services can be nomi- 
nated and chosen as service leaders and attend leadership 
training at a summer retreat. They volunteer with the 
multifamily group program. They also assist with a sum- 
mer camp for the siblings of referred students or younger 
students who have been referred by the hearing officer, a 
school social worker, counselor, or psychologist. 

Of the 66 students chosen as service leaders (not 
counting those who are currently undergraduates), 
only two have not graduated from high school and they 
received their GED on the first attempt. 

A student shared the following in her reflections: 

“My therapist had me and my family join a therapy 
group. You have to stand in the middle of the circle and 
tell the other families why you were there and how you 
were going to change the ways you did things. So when I 
told my story, the therapist thought it would be good for 
me to start doing community service and coming with 
my family for counseling after the group ended. In com- 
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munity service, we go around and volunteer at shelters, 
nursing homes, and feeding the homeless. In the family 
sessions, we talk about my whole family, what is good 
and what is not. It helped to get my parents talking to 
each other again. It is not perfect, but it is better. Since I 
have been doing this, I can see a big difference in my be- 
havior and attitude. I have not been suspended or kicked 
out of school since my sophomore year. After graduation 
I plan on continuing to do community service to help 
me stay on the right track, to attend college or go into 
the military.” 


me FUTURE VISIONS 
At-risk students often do not see the future possi- 


bilities for themselves. They and their families are invit- 
ed once a year to a Future Visions program, a half-day 
event to explore vocational opportunities. This program 
has been most well received by the Latino community, 
many of whom are undocumented and have little hope 
for formal education opportunities. 

This community is so motivated to learn more about 
the school system and the opportunities for themselves 
or their children that others around the state who have 
heard of what Richland Two is doing call and ask to 
attend our program. 

Latino families who are recent immigrants (the case 
with most of our at-risk Latinos) have a special set of 
needs that often go unaddressed by the school district 
and local community. Few mental health services are 
available in Spanish. 

The program now has a counselor who is a native 
Spanish speaker. The Latino counselor offers individual 
therapy, couples therapy, and women’s groups, in addi- 
tion to family counseling. The waiting list for this ser- 
vice is long and a second bilingual therapist is needed. 


= TRAINING PROGRAM 
A critical component of the family-based services 


is the training program we developed. Colleges and uni- 
versities from inside and outside South Carolina are re- 
questing more and more placements for their students. 
Staff members serve on two college advisory commit- 
tees, and we house a University of South Carolina Mar- 
riage, Couples, and Family Counseling practicum class. 
This partnership brings an additional group of grad- 
uate students and a professor with supervisory creden- 
tials to our center to work with families and staff. A goal 
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of our program is to inform and inspire future genera- 
tions of family therapists. 

These therapists will be equipped to work within the 
school setting. They won't be outsider contractors but 
will be an integral part of the school system, with shared 
goals and hopes for the students who are struggling to 
stay engaged and out of harm’s way. ey 


coe 


a 4 CREATING A BRIDGE 
When family therapists are a part of the fabric of 


schools, they are less threatening and more convenient 
and affordable. They are more likely to create a bridge 
between the families and their child’s school life. 

Teachers, administrators, and, mostly, the mental 
health professionals in the schools, are appreciative of 
this resource being readily available and easily accessed. 
School officials have historically struggled to get a fami- 
ly into counseling in a community agency; agencies and 
other school personnel have historically worked with 
the student alone. 

Now they can turn to a parent (or a student, for 
that matter), and say, “Here, take this card and call this 
number to get help for your family.’ Instead of worry- 
ing about that family or student all night, they know 
that they will be seen in a timely manner and that the 
services will be professional and respectful of each 
family’s culture, history, socioeconomic circumstances, 
or educational background. 

This, in itself, goes a long way toward establishing a 
positive link between the school and the family. What may 
start as a “forced or mandated” referral is often trans- 
formed into a service that the family appreciates and uti- 
lizes, not only at this time of crisis, but in the years ahead. 

When families leave the district, they often ask if 
they can continue with the program. Other districts 
who have heard about this service call to see if they can 
refer families to our program. 

Our program has a proven track record of meeting 
the needs of students and their families who are at-risk 
and supporting those students as they begin their jour- 
ney to be positive members of our community. 


Karen Cooper-Haber (kcooperh@richland2.org) is coordinator 
of intervention services and Sarah Sanchez (sarahsan@aol. 
com) is the retired director of learning support services (and 
current volunteer) at Richland School District Two, Columbia, 
South Carolina. 
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Testing Goes Digital 


Common Core testing comes with a heavy 


emphasis on technology 


KEITH BALLARD KNOWS ALL OF THE 
arguments surrounding the Common 
Core standards being put in place this 
school year. But the superintendent 
of Oklahoma’s Tulsa Public Schools 
believes the new standards will rise 
or fall on one thing: how the tests are 
administered. 

“Assessment is what brought the 
initial problems with the Common Core, 
especially when you look at it from the 
parents’ and students’ point of view,” 
Ballard says. “How many tests are we 
going to give? How often? Should we 
look at a much simpler program so that 
we're not overassessing kids? And going 
beyond that, can we ensure that the test- 
ing administration is going to work?” 
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This spring, 43 states will adminis- 
ter tests based on the Common Core, a 
set of standards developed by the Coun- 
cil of Chief State School Officers and 
the National Governors Association 
that outline what students should know 
in English and math by the end of each 
school year. Initially decided upon with 
limited opposition, the standards have 
been consumed by controversy over the 
past year as parents, anti-test critics, 
and lawmakers have questioned how 
they are being implemented. 

A large part of implementation 
is testing, of course. With it comes a 
heavy emphasis on technology, from 
the software required to teach the 
lessons and take the exams to the infra- 





structure required to ensure the tests 
are securely administered. 

As schools move away from pen- 
cil-and-paper tests to computer-based 
assessments, districts are faced with se- 
rious questions about their infrastruc- 
ture. In the December issué*of ASBJ, I 
wrote a feature story on the challenges 
districts face, as well as some of their 
success stories. This column, which 
kicks off a new series of pieces focusing 
on district technology issues, is a con- 
tinuation of that piece, with a specific 
focus on the Common Core. 


BIG BUSINESS, HIGH STAKES 

With the advent of real-time online 

and formative assessments, testing has 
become a $2.5 billion business. A study 
released this fall by the Software & In- 
formation Industry Association says the 
pre-k through 12th-grade testing market 
has grown by 57 percent since 2012. 

Two groups are in charge of assess- 
ments in more than half of the states 
signed on to the Common Core. The 
Smarter Balanced Assessment Consor- 
tium is developing tests in 17 states, 
while the Partnership for Assessment 
of Readiness for College and Careers 
(PARCC) is administering the exams in 
nine states and the District of Colum- 
bia. The rest of the participating states 
are setting up independent contracts 
with the major test providers. 

In most cases, contracts for the 
Smarter Balanced and PARCC programs 
have been awarded to huge testing com- 
panies and organizations—with Pearson, 
McGraw-Hill Education, and the Educa- 
tional Testing Service among them. For 
these companies, the stakes for financial 
success are as high as the stakes for 
students taking the tests. Hundreds of 
millions of dollars are in play here. 

Geoff Fletcher, deputy executive di- 
rector at the State Educational Technol- 
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ogy Directors Association, notes that 
the differences between traditional, 
multiple choice tests and the Common 
Core exams, plus the different require- 
ments placed on teachers, are making 
the implementation difficult. 

“A major transition or change like 
this isn't easy,’ he says. “It’s a different 
way of teaching and a different way 
of assessment. If you dump all of the 
accountability stuff on top of these 
assessments, the concerns that people 
may have about assessments in general, 
and the need to make sure the technol- 






ogy is working perfectly on testing day, 
then you have a lot of fear about how 
it’s all going to work.” 

Last spring, each of the major 
testing providers came under fire 
for various glitches in administering 
online assessments, prompting several 
already skittish states to pull out of the 
Common Core program entirely or 
shy away from full implementation. In 
June, the Bill & Melinda Gates Foun- 
dation—a major funder in developing 
the Common Core—recommended a 
two-year moratorium on requiring that 
the tests be tied to teacher evaluations 
and student promotions. 

PARCC conducted a pilot program 
last year in which 1.1 million students 
in 16,000 schools took field tests of 
a Common Core assessment. While 
the tests generally went smoothly, a 
PARCC report issued in November 
suggested several areas for improve- 
ment, including the need for better 








test directions, training manuals, and 
testing procedures. . 
“I was surprised how well things 
went with the field test,” Fletcher says. 
“Sure, they had little problems, and 
the tests were generally given to the 
overachieving school districts that were 
comfortable, ready, and excited to make 
it work. It’s going to be interesting to 
see what happens when you add in 
those who have been reticent about 
assessments in general. I don’t that it’s 
going to be that easy when everyone 
jumps in.” 


@ |ne market for pre-k througn 
I2th-grade testing has grown 
by 5/ percent since 2012. 


SOURCE: SOFTWARE & INFORMATION INDUSTRY ORGANIZATION 


FREE OR LOW-COST TECH 
Fortunately, districts making the move 
to digital assessment have a variety of 
free or low-cost technology tools at 
their disposal. Already, you can access 
enough free content on the Web to 
teach the entire Common Core curric- 
ulum. Companies are developing apps, 
extensions, and technology add-ons that 
help make instruction more effective. 

In addition to Google Apps for 
Education (www.google.com/apps/ 
education), a suite of free tools for 
classroom collaboration, teachers can 
use Citelighter (www.citelighter.com), 
a free service (with costs for add-ons) 
that helps teachers and administrators 
develop a platform to track and manage 
students’ writing growth. 

Each of these products is designed to 
help teachers be more effective in teach- 
ing to the Common Core and standards 
in individual states. For superintendents 
like Ballard—who believes that trying 
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to achieve rigor through testing is “the 
tail wagging the dog”—finding ways to 
improve instruction in a cost-efficient 
manner is critical. 

“What you need is a great and 
effective teacher in every classroom, a 
great leader in every school, rigorous 
standards, and the resources necessary 
to support them in their work,” Ballard 
says. “That’s how you get rigor.” 

Fletcher says he does not expect 
the Common Core assessments to go 
off without a glitch this spring, noting 
that the “scalability of them is a big 
concern.” At the same time, he says, dis- 
tricts can’t succumb to their fears about 
how the tests are being administered. 

“Testing has become a proxy for 
what we don't like about the Common 
Core, and politically, it becomes, “We | 
spend too much time in testing’ he 
says. “We need to be looking at the 
quality of the instruction we are provid- 
ing to these students. Does the instruc- 
tion match the assessment? Is it quality 
instruction, or are you just checking 
off boxes to make sure something is 
covered? You can choose any method 
you want to test kids, but you’ve got 
to make sure the instruction and the 
assessment go hand in hand.” 








Glenn Cook (glenncook117@gmail.com) 
is a freelance writer and photographer 
and former executive editor of American 
School Board Journal. 
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On the Hill 
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Your Voice Matters 


School board members are an influential 
constituency, making them valuable advocates 
for their students-and schools 
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IN THIS AGE OF AROUND-THE-CLOCK 
television punditry, instant Internet cam- 
paigns, and big-money politics, you might 
wonder if your voice makes a difference 
when it comes to influencing public poli- 
cy. The fact is, as a school board member, 
your voice matters now more than ever. 

Why? Because your voice stands out 
among all the noise. As a local pub- 
lic official, you come with your own 
constituency—and lawmakers know 
it. When you show up at their office 
or write a letter or email, you may not 
have a big check or a TV network as a 
platform. But you have something that 
matters more: influence in their states 
and their districts—the lifeblood of 
their political careers. 

With the new lawmakers from the 
114th U.S. Congress settling in, now is 
a good time to ramp up your on-the- 
ground advocacy. The newest members 
of Congress will need to hear from you 
on how federal legislation impacts your 
schools. For returning lawmakers, your 
effective communications will help 
guide the direction of their education 
agenda. As a voter, you will want to fol- 
low up on the commitments they made 
when they were on the campaign trail. 

By providing key information on 
federal legislation, you are establishing 
yourself as an essential resource to illus- 
trate how their decisions in Congress will 
affect their local public schools directly. 

NSBA is here to help you ramp up 
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your lobbying efforts by providing the 
very best resources to help you shine 
in the local spotlight. School board 
members have a national platform to 
kick-start their advocacy work and de- 
sign their own blueprint for their year- 
round efforts. Members of the Federal 
Relations Network (FRN), NSBA‘s 
premiere grassroots network, will come 






















to Washington, D.C., from Feb. 1 to Feb. 
3 to attend NSBA’s Advocacy Institute. 

Attendees will hone their advoca- 
cy skills to make an impact in their 
community, in the courts, and on 
Capitol Hill. The conference provides 
timely insight from inside-the-Beltway 
speakers such as members of Congress, 
legislative and administrative staffers, 
and NSBAs leadership team. Keynote 
speakers include James Carville, Mary 
Matalin, and Gwen Ifill. 

In grassroots lobbying, the messen- 
ger and the message are equally import- 
ant. Not only do you represent boots on 
the ground back home, you also know 
what issues resonate among your voters. 
When it comes to public education, you 
have the big-picture view of your school 
system, including how federal funding 
and mandates affect students at the local 
level. When you speak, you represent 
not an individual or a special interest 
group, but the public interest. And you 
have access to information and forums 
that others in your community do not. 


ADVOCACY INSTITUTE CAN HELP 
Still, it’s hard to sift through the barrage 
of information, keep up with the latest 
technology, and know how to navigate 
the corridors of power on Capitol Hill. 
Through many engaging sessions and 
useful resources, the Advocacy Institute 
will help you get up to speed on the 
issues and spread your message. 

One of the newest features 
that will be unveiled is the 
National School Boards 

Action Center (NSBAC), 
which will launch a new website to 
place the latest advocacy tools at your 
fingertips. NSBAC was created in 2012 
as a nonprofit affiliate of NSBA. Work- 
ing with NSBA, the Action Center is a 
501(c)(4) organization that can engage 
in more robust advocacy and lobbying. 


ONLINE EXTRA 

Get started today by getting engaged 
with NSBAC's Twitter (@nsbaction 
center) and Facebook (www.face 
book.com/nsbactioncenter). 
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The NSBAC mobilizes public 
education advocates and helps school 
board members champion their issues 
in the community. One feature of the 
website will be advocacy toolkits that 
school board members can customize 
for specific legislative issues. 

A highlight of the Advocacy Insti- 
tute will be the day on Capitol Hill. 
FRN members will meet with their 
members of Congress and Hill staffers 
to advocate on behalf of public schools 
and students. These visits will give 
school board members the chance to 
share local data, trends, and stories 
with congressional members and their 
staffers, putting a face on the pressing 
legislative issues for their school district. 


JUST THE BEGINNING 

For many school board members who 
are part of the FRN, the conference is 
just the beginning. Jack Bedell, a school 
board member from California’s Orange 
County, started making additional trips 
to Washington, D.C., to lobby members 
of Congress on behalf of his school 
districts after attending his first NSBA 
conference for FRN nine years ago. 

“Tt all started with the FRN confer- 
ence,” says Bedell. His board works with 
two dozen school districts on a variety of 
issues. On a recent trip to Washington, 
D.C., Bedell had 17 meetings with mem- 
bers of Congress and their staffers on 
special education funding and Medicaid 
reimbursement. “There’s no comparison 
to showing up at the door,” he says. 

Staying connected is important 
for George McShan, board president 
of Texas’ Harlingen Consolidated 
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What will 
ultimately make 
a difference in 
growing your 
influence is your 
commitment 
throughout 
the year. 


Independent School District. He and 
his colleagues invite their congressional 
delegation to visit the schools when 
they are home. McShan, an FRN mem- 
ber, also works to connect all the dots 
locally through his advocacy. 

After the conference, he takes NSBA’s 
message along with his school board’s 
legislative agenda back home to state 
legislators. “We get (the state legislators) 
informed and educated about the value 
of supporting local initiatives to connect 
to a national agenda, so there’s not a 
disconnect,” McShan says. His advocacy 
extends to the county commissioners, 
since many of them have influence over 
school budgets. “We need to connect to 
all elected officials,” he says. 


TWO-WAY COMMUNICATION 

What will ultimately make a difference 
in growing your influence is your com- 
mitment throughout the year. Staying 
connected and building relationships 
with your congressional delegation is 
paramount. Not only do members of 
Congress need to know about the effect 
of federal policy on local schools, they 
also rely on your expertise to keep their 
finger on the pulse in their district. 








NSBA can be the bridge that enables that 
critical two-way communication. 

Through NSBA, you can get the lat- 
est on federal issues and keep in touch 
with Congress through legislative up- 
dates and calls to action on critical bills 
and policy. We can be your trusted guide 
in navigating Capitol Hill. Also, we can 
help you amplify your voice when you _ 
are home in the district representing 
your constituents. 

When NSBA lobbyists are on Capitol 
Hill, they can carry your message direct- 
ly to members of Congress. When it is 
reinforced with your local examples of 
how the legislation would impact your 
district, it paints a powerful picture for 
your member of Congress in support of 
the NSBA position. 

School board members, NSBA, and 
NSBAC represent a potent force for 
public education. Amid all the noise on 
Capitol Hill, our combined grassroots 
campaign has the authenticity and influ- 
ence to be heard. 

The Advocacy Institute is open to indi- 
viduals who are appointed by their state 
school boards association to be a part of 
the Federal Relations Network and school 
board members who are a part of the 
Council of Urban Boards of Education. 


Kathleen 
Branch 


Kathleen Branch (kbranch@nsba.org) is 
NSBA’s director of national advocacy content. 








Shek 


Katherine Shek (kshek@nsba.org) is 
NSBA's manager of legislative programs. 
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With public schools under attack, board members 
cant afford to Stay on the political sidelines 
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RECENT STUDIES SHOW THAT U.S. NEWS 
outlets largely frame public education as 
a crisis. Alternatives—charters, vouchers, 
tuition tax credits, open enrollment—are 
touted as more innovative, effective, and 
responsive choices to parents. 

The irony, of course, is that research 
consistently shows the opposite. The 
2013 Center for Research on Educa- 
tional Outcomes at Stanford University 
(CREDO) study, for example, shows that, 
despite an 80 percent increase in the 
charter school sector since 2009, charter 
schools are outperformed three out of 
four times by traditional public schools. 

Yet seven out of 10 Americans now 
support charter schools, especially 
when these schools are described as 
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operating outside of the normal rules 
and regulations, according to the 2014 
PDK/Gallup Poll on Education. 


PARTISANSHIP TRUMPS 

Not surprisingly, given the political 
chasm that currently exists in the 

U.S., an increasing amount of research 
reports, press releases, blogs, and news 
coverage on education is driven by parti- 
san organizations and foundations. 

A recent study by Washington State 
University researcher Douglas Hindman 
discovered that voters’ self-identifica- 
tion of political party or persuasion is 
a better indicator of their knowledge 
and beliefs than their educational or 
socioeconomic background. 








This shift, Hindman contends, is 
due in part to intense media coverage of 
highly polarized and contentious issues, 
and the tendency of citizens to respond 
to group identification cues transmitted 
by this coverage. 

As such, the media has become a 
key battleground in ideological warfare, 
where the “knowledge gaps” of previous 
eras have been replaced by “belief gaps,” 
according to Hindman, with subjective 
political beliefs outweighing more objec- 
tive sources of knowledge such as facts, 
statistics, scientific data, and research. 


PRO-PUBLIC VOICES ABSENT 

While school board members and su- 
perintendents are frequently demonized 
as bureaucrats intent on preserving the 
status quo, their voices are largely absent 
from most press coverage, editorials, 
guest columns, and letters to the editor. 

The same holds true for teachers and 
principals, who are often described by 
pro-voucher, pro-charter, and pro-privat- 
ization advocates as being more focused 
on job security, compensation, and their 
own gain rather than on children’s needs 
and parental wishes. 

If public school advocates have any 
hope of turning the tide on the privatiza- 
tion gravy train, this has to change. The 
history of propaganda indicates that lies 
told often enough become truths, and 
that silence is seen as acquiescence. 

Public opinion is a strong driver of 
both news coverage and public policy. 
School leaders and other public school 
advocates need to increase the flow of 
pro-public school news, stories, and 
research to combat an opposition that is 
well-funded and well-organized. 


~ 
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For more information and articles on 
school communications issues, go 
to www.asbj.com/topicsarchive/ 
communications. 
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What’s missing from the narratives 
about parental choice is any discussion 
regarding the public impact of private 
choices, the value and competitive ad- 
vantage of integration and diversity in 
public school settings, or the fact that, 
as a means of improving student perfor- 
mance, particularly for the most at-risk 
students, charter schools and private 
schools have largely failed to deliver. 

Lacking personal, firsthand knowl- 
edge of public schools, the majority 
of citizens—and voters—still rely on 
traditional news outlets, even with the 
rise of social media and the collapse of 
many daily newspapers. 


RE-ENGAGING THE MEDIA 
Public school leaders who are serious 
about making their voices heard can 
shift from being reactive to proactive. 
Here are some suggestions to in- 
crease the impact of your school board 
and school district on public perception 
of public schools and ultimately, public 
policy: 


* Communication is integral to fulfill- 
ing your educational mission. With- 
out public support, public schools 
will wither and die. 


- In partnership with the superin- 
tendent and executive staff, have 
representatives of the school board 
meet with the editorial board and 
local reporters regularly to share 
ideas, concerns and generally check 
the temperature of the relationship. 


* Don't wait for a problem to arise to 
call a meeting with your local media. 
Do review recent education coverage 

prior to the meeting, and come pre- 
pared to share story ideas and data. 


* Educate the professionals who cover 
your schools and district at the local, 
state, and national levels. Journalists 





and editors make daily decisions that 
can impact your schools or school 
district for years to come. 


Provide information and responses, 
even if it’s simply to issue a written 
statement, to every inquiry, not just 
those you deem as positive. Nothing 
raises a reporter's suspicions more 
than a slow, or absent response. 





* Remove the fear factor that many 
educators have about speaking to re- 
porters by demonstrating more trust 
in their judgment as to when and 
how to contact and respond to the 
press. When every media inquiry still 
has to filter its requests through the 
public relations office first, that sends 
a message of distrust to principals, 
department heads, and reporters. 


Public opinion is a strong driver of 
both news coverage and public policy. 


Stake out a regular, pro-public school 
presence on the editorial pages of 
your local daily, weekly and audi- 
ence-specific newspapers. Encourage 
others to write letters to the editor, 
guest columns, and rebuttals to 
negative press. 


Challenge inaccuracies and misstate- 
ments of fact politely and forthright- 
ly. Ask for formal corrections when 
appropriate. 


Increase the flow of good news, pos- 
itive stories, data, and information 
to the press by hiring a skilled media 
relations staff person who knows 
how to recast the mundane activities 
of school into newsworthy items. 


Tie local efforts to national trends 
and amp up the volume of substan- 
tive story opportunities shared with 
local reporters. According to media 
relations guru Terry Abbott, school 
districts need to turn on a constant 
“fire hose of good news” in order 

to combat the negative news that 

is both inevitable, given the public 
nature of public schools, and juicier 





to cover. 


* Stop sending out boring press re- 
leases. All event and school activities 
aren't newsworthy. Creating a fire 
hose of good news doesn’t mean 
inundating news outlets with stuff 
they can’t—and won’t—use. Good 
media relations pros research topics, 
come up with interesting leads or 
news hooks, and use those to entice 
a reporter to cover the proposed 
story or idea. 


* Ifyour staff is sending a lot of stuff out 
that doesn’t ever get covered by the 
press, maybe it’s time to rethink the 
press release strategy. Ask about staff- 
ers’ pitch-place ratios to get a sense 
of how much of the coverage your 
district gets is tied to staff proactivity 
versus merely responding to reporter 
inquiries. Good teams do both. 








Nora Carr (ncarr@carolina.rr.com) is 
chief of staff for North Carolina's Guilford 
County Schools. 
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Time on Task 


How much time do students spend taking 
tests? The answer depends on federal, 
State, and local testing policies 


HOW MUCH TIME DO STUDENTS SPEND 
taking tests? It’s a simple question, but 
it has no easy answer. Parents, poli- 
cymakers, and the media continue to 
debate how much is too much standard- 
ized testing. Concern is widespread that 
these tests harm both the classroom and 
the students. NSBA’s Center for Public 
Education (CPE) recently reviewed the 
literature on testing to shed some light 
on this highly charged issue. 

While a few reports have focused 
on this topic, these studies often are 
not in agreement. The averages from 
various studies range from 20 to more 
than 100 hours of testing per year 
for the typical middle school student 
out of approximately 1,000 total 
instruction hours. One reason for the 
discrepancy is that studies define test 
time differently. 

For example, the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers included the time 
teachers spent on practice test materials 
or test prep, while Teach Plus focused 
solely on test administration. However, 
each report highlighted a stark differ- 
ence in the amount of testing across 
districts. Generally, urban districts test 
more often than their suburban coun- 
terparts, but there also is wide variation 
within urban districts. 

Studies also report that the differ- 
ences come from local government 
decisions. So, while testing critics attack 
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the federal government for mandating 

so much standardized testing, we have 

to keep in mind states and local govern- 
ments mandate testing, as well. Thus, the 
amount of standardized testing is a prod- 
uct of federal, state, and local policies. 

In order to more accurately evaluate 
the level of testing in our public schools, 
first we need to come to an agreement 
over how to define “test time.” Then we 
have to recognize the different policies 
at all levels of government. 


IMPACT ON INSTRUCTION 
In CPE’s upcoming brief on this topic, 
we focus on two common concerns that 
are specific, measurable, and relate to 
instruction: the narrowing curriculum 
effect and the “cusp” student effect. 
After observing a failing elementary 
school in Connecticut for more than a 











year, a 2013 U.S. News and World Report 
article declared that “kids weren't 
getting a liberal arts education, but 
prepping to a very narrowly drawn 
standardized test in primarily language 
arts and math.” While these anecdotal 
accounts of the narrowing curriculum 
effect are common, it is unclear just 
how widespread this effect is because 
different studies on this issue report 
different conclusions. 

For example, a 2000 RAND study 
found that Washington state teachers 
provided more instruction time for 
tested subjects than for nontested 
subjects. Another report analyzed 
survey data from the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress (NAEP) 
and found that the frequency of arts 
and music instruction did not decline 
between 1994 and 2008. 

It is also important to note that sev- 
eral studies have found that instruction 
is positively impacted when tests are 
designed well. For instance, if tests fo- 
cus on critical thinking skills, problem 
solving, and explanation of student 
thinking, then teachers are more likely 
to emphasize these important skills 
in the classroom. When tests include 
a multitude of question types and 
formats, teachers are also more likely 
to emphasize writing, problem solving, 


Time Students Spend Taking Standardized Tests 
by Study (Percent of Instructional Time) 
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and student discussion. 

Overall, it is likely that schools focus 
more on math and reading than other 
subjects, but nevertheless students are 
still receiving instructional time in 
science, social studies, and the arts. A 
follow-up question here is whether this 
is a bad thing. If a fourth-grader does not 
know how to read, should we provide ex- 
tra emphasis on reading even if it means 
less of a focus on science or social stud- 
ies? This example illustrates how testing 
can impact lower-achieving students. 


IMPACT ON ACHIEVEMENT 

A second criticism of testing is that 
teachers target students who they believe 
need just a little extra help to pass—so- 
called “cusp” students—while ignoring 
other students, including those who are 
far below grade level. 

Michelle Rhee, former District of 
Columbia Public Schools chancellor, 
described this strategy as the pursuit of 
“low-hanging fruit.” While some studies 
found this effect to be true and others 
did not, evidence from the NAEP shows 
that the lowest performers have made 
the most gains and all students have 
made academic gains between 1990 and 
2013, regardless of achievement level. 

For example, in fourth-grade math, 
the 10th percentile gained 32 points on 
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School leadership 
also should use 
district test 
scores to initiate 
remediation for 
students who 
do not meet 
benchmarks. 


NAEP tests over this time period, while 
the 90th percentile gained 25 points. In 
other words, the gap between the lowest 
and highest achievers is decreasing 
because the lowest-achieving students 
are catching up to the highest-achievers. 
It’s not because high-achieving student 
performance is stagnating or declining. 
We find arguments of the cusp effect 
unconvincing and unlikely to be occur- 
ring in the majority of classrooms. Most 
teachers are working hard to ensure all 
students make academic gains regardless 
of their prior achievement levels. 
Although NAEP results show students 
have made gains over the past 20 years 
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and that the black-white achievement 
gap has narrowed, it is unclear if these 
gains are the result of test-based account- 
ability systems, since numerous factors 
affect student achievement. 

Most reports conclude that the test- 
based accountability systems have only 
resulted in modest gains for student 
achievement and modest reductions of 
achievement gaps. 


HELP ENSURE GOOD OUTCOMES 
While many concerns over the effects 
of testing exist, several studies show 
that testing does not have to nega- 
tively impact instruction and student 
outcomes. School board members and 
education leaders can help ensure this 
in their districts. 

First, school board members should 
audit the amount of district testing 
they require at their schools, make this 
data available to parents, and strive 
to streamline the use of district tests 
whenever possible. 

School leadership also should use 
district test scores to initiate remedi- 
ation for students who do not meet 
benchmarks. 

Finally, board members and school 
leadership should provide professional 
development for teachers to improve 
their instructional techniques and en- 
sure their curriculum is aligned to the 
established standards. 





Courtney Spetkco (spetko@gwmail.gwu. 
edu) was the 2014 fall policy research 
intern at NSBA’s Center for Public Educa- 
tion. She attends The George Washington 
University, majoring in economics and 
political science. 
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Community 
Connections 


COMMUNITY ENGAGEMENT, EVEN JUST FIVE YEARS AGO, WAS 
about board meetings, community forums, and newsletters sent 
home to parents in student backpacks. But the ubiquity of social 
media and the pressures on school districts to connect with their 
community beyond parent and teachers have spurred school leaders 
to consider different ways to reach out. 





Technology holds the promise of helping schools link with their 
varied constituencies, parents and nonparents, taxpayers, and com- 
munity members. MindMixer, a constituent engagement platform—a 
virtual town hall—works with school districts, universities, govern- 
ment agencies, and other groups to connect to the public. 

MindMixer founder Nick Bowden recently spoke with 
Editor-in-Chief Kathleen Vail about the advantages of using online 
engagement tools. 


Will online engagement reduce 
the need for in-person connec- 
tions? 

We talk a lot of about the 
integration of offline and 
online engagement. You get 
better results if you integrate 
them. People may engage with 
your district by going online 
first—it’s not as much of a time 
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investment as attending a board 
meeting. If you persuade them 
to get involved online, it makes 
them more willing to partici- 
pate offline. 

An online engagement tool 
helps schools reach different 
demographics. Older people have 
more discretionary time to attend 
board meetings. It’s difficult for 
young parents to attend a 6 p.m. 
meeting. But they might have 
time to get online at night or in 
the early morning. 


How do districts get started? 
We start with why. We ask our 
schools to say explicitly why they 
believe online engagement is 
important. Why it’s important 
to get people involved and why 
it’s important to have an online 
tool. Schools can use a variety 
of social media channels to post 
questions—texting, Twitter, 
Facebook. 


How do you get your community 
to use the platform? 

The advantage to school districts 
is that they have an audience 

of parents already. You can use 
social media, of course. You can 
hold offline meetings and events 
for other community members 
and even do small mailings. Dis- 
tricts use technology and other 
ways to reach the community. 


What questions work best? 

Part of engagement is education. 
You want to provide a baseline 
of understanding for folks. “Here 
is why we are considering doing 
something.” The context to 

allow people to make informed 
decision. 





It would be hard to talk 
about technical questions like 
curriculum changes. That's a 
discussion best had offline. But 
a question like: “What should 
we be thinking about in the 
next 10 years?”—that*would be 
conducive to online. It doesn’t 
require technical depth. We see 
our best organizational users 
understand the difference and 
use it affectively. 


How do districts use the 
platform? 
Often, districts come to us 
because they have a project. 
Engagement doesn’t stop when 
your project stops. You can have 
filler questions between projects. 
If a 1,000 parents sign up, peri- 
odically post questions to keep 
them engaged. That way, you 
don't have to start from zero and 
reengage parents and community 
when you start something new. 
Also, we don't allow anony- 
mous comments—commenters 
must put their names to it. We 
wanted to protect the integrity 
of the process. You can’t show 
up at a school board meeting 
and be anonymous. You have 
to state who you are and where 
you are from. If comments were 
anonymous, they might not be 
as valuable to the school district. 


Does MindMixer provide training? 
We are big believers in the “teach 
a man to fish” model. We've 
developed a lot of resources over 
the years to build capacity. Our 
job is to make sure schools know 
how to run the platform and see 
it through, with our support. Our 
goal is long-term sustainably. 
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for children, Paccione-Dyszlewski has more than 
- 30 years of experience helping victims of trauma 
Recently, she spoke with ASBJ Senior Editor Del 
Stover about childhood trauma and how school 
leaders can take steps to help their young stu- 


dents in need. 





How many children are likely to 
experience worrying degrees of 
trauma? 

It is safe to assume all of your 
students will, at some point in 
their lives, experience some 
degree of trauma that impacts 
them emotionally and physical- 
ly. Children live in a complex 
world, and they may witness or 
experience physical violence, 
sexual abuse, bullying, serious 
accident, the sudden death 

of a loved one, or some other 
moment of adversity. 


How does trauma affect a child's 
behavior—and ability to learn? 
Trauma affects all aspects of a 
child’s development, including 
relationships, cognitive pro- 
cessing, emotion regulation, 
and self-esteem. Trauma can be 
toxic to the brain and the neuro- 
logical, cognitive development 
of a child. Certain hormones are 
excreted into the bloodstream 
during times of stress, and these 
hormones can have a signifi- 
cant impact on higher-order 
functioning such as language de- 
velopment, planning, problem 
solving, and the ability to pay 
attention. 

Young children are particu- 
larly vulnerable to the effects of 
trauma, which can result in de- 
velopmental delays in language 
and cognitive function, difficul- 
ty in maintaining attention and 
concentration, or difficulty in 
regulating emotions. Repeated 
exposure to traumatic stress has 
been associated with signifi- 
cantly higher risk for school 
disciplinary problems, grade 
retention, and dropping out. 








Q&A 


How would trauma-informed 
care make a difference? 

There needs to be an under- 
standing and awareness among 
educators of the effects of 
trauma, and how these effects 
present themselves in an educa- 
tional setting. 

With these conditions in 
place, educators can work to 
create a kinder, gentler environ- 
ment where children feel free to 
reveal their trauma. A trau- 
ma-informed setting, based on 
trust and acceptance, can go a 
long way toward creating a pos- 
itive learning environment that 
also can heal and transcend the 
effects of trauma that children 
are carrying around. 

A trauma-informed approach 
also will allow educators to 
make better decisions about 
interventions—counseling or 
other professional services— 
that aid traumatized children. 


What can schools do to become 
more informed about inter- 
ventions that would assist 
children? 
Awareness is the first step. If we 
see a child is acting badly, we may 
question whether we see behavior 
that’s trauma-driven. When we 
look at these behaviors—a child 
raising his voice, cursing, tossing a 
pencil across the room—we may 
consider trauma as a root cause, 
and not just see a child who 
needs disciplining. 

Two good websites to visit 
are those of the National Child 
Traumatic Stress Network (www. 
nctsn.org) and the American 
Association of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry (www.aacap.org). 
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